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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, November, 1893. 


THE HOME OF THE TROUT. 


For this beautiful cut we are indebted to “The Engraver and Printer,” 5 Park Square, Boston. 


IT IS AS PLAIN AS THAT TWICE TWO 
MAKE FOUR. 

It is as plain as that twice two make four 
that all the laboring men in this country who 
are poor and cannot find work, must, with their 
families, be supported through the coming 
winter, either by the cities and towns where they 
reside or somebody. 


It is as plain as that twice two make four 
that it is cheaper and better, both for the com- 
munity and themselves, that these people should 
be supported at work than in idleness. 

Now, The Massachusetts Highway Commission 
report the loss from bad roads in Massachusetts 
alone over five millions of dollars per annum. 

Why not employ all these men who are will- 


THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and 
hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down the valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty throps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges; 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silver waterbreak 
Above the goiden gravel. 

I draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But Igo on forever. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 


ing to work, but cannot find work, in making 
our roads what they ought to be, and what they 
are over a large part of Great Britain and conti- 
nental Europe ? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEITHER EARTHQUAKES NOR FIRES. 
In hard times many years ago, while passing 
through one of our streets, we saw a building 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 


With wallow-weed and mallow. 
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going up on what seemed to us a poor founda- 
tion, and said to one of the workmen: ‘Jr an 
earthquake should happen to come along one of these 
days I am afraid it would tumble down half Bos- 
ton.” **T wish it would,” was the reply. ** Then 
we should have work.” 

We trust the about 10,000 editors who receive 
this paper will use their best efforts to see that 
no man in any city or town wanting work fails to 
get it during the coming winter. 

We do not want Divine Providence to remind 
us of our duty by sending either earthquakes or 
Jires to make work for the unemployed. 

Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 
THE LOUISIANA CYCLONE. 
NEARLY 2000 KILLED.—PROPERTY LOss ABOUT 
FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

The above are the head lines of the leading 
article in our morning paper of October 5th. 

In the winter of 1884 and 1885, as many of 
our readers know, we visited New Orleans, dis- 
tributed some 40,000 copies of humane publica- 
tions, addressed nearly all the white and 
colored colleges and schools of the city, aided 
in forming numerous ** Bands of Mercy,” and a 
State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

One of the first to call upon us was Col. 
Dennett, an old planter, and then the agricul- 
tural editor of the Vew Orleans Picayune, and 
these were the words the Colonel said to us, 
which we shall never forget: ‘* Mr. Angell, if 
every word in Uncle Tom's Cabin were true, the 
Southern people never treated their slaves with one- 
tenth the cruelty or neglect that to-day causes 
widespread suffering and death among their domes- 
tic animals. 


Not only cattle but sheep and hogs in tens of | 


thousands die of cold, hunger, disease, bad watcr, 
or no water at all, in these Gulf States every 
winter. 

Mr. Angell, J verily believe that the curse of 
God rests on the State of Louisiana for the terrible 
cruelty inflicted here on dumb animals.” 


The winter of 1870-’71 we passed in Chicago, and 
with the help of every daily paper of that city, all 
of which published columns that we wrote, we suc- 
ceeded at a cost of about six hundred dollars out of 
our own pocket, and nearly six months out of our 
profession, which we had not then abandoned, in 
establishing The Illinois Humane Society.’’ 

Sometime after our return to Boston its secretary 
wrote us that ‘“‘since we had left all interest in the 
society seemed to be dying away.” 

We sat down and answered as follows: 
all | have said and done, and published in all your 
daily papers, your citizens will do nothing to stop 
the abominable cruelties now practised in your cat- 


“If, after | 


tle yards, slaughter houses and streets — if some terri. | 


ble judgment does not come upon your city there is no | py poisoning a dog. 


such thing as justice.” 


It was buta few weeks later that a cow in one of | 


the poorest stables of the city kicked over a kero- 
sene lamp and burned half Chicago to the ground. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 

We regret very much to learn from one of 
our good friends in North Dakota that there is 
great cruelty in the shipping of cattle and 
calves over the Northern Pacific Railroad from 


points in Montana to Chicago and St. Paul— | 


that during the entire trip of forty-eight hours or 
more, covering between seven and eight hundred 


DISSECTIONS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


We are told that in one or more of the High 
Schools of Massachusetts it has become a prac- 
tice in the zoological class to procure live ani- 
mals, cats and such like, chloroform and dissect 
them in the presence of the class. 

What possible reason there can be for teach- 
ing our High School boys and girls to kill and 
dissect animals is more than we can compre- 
hend. 

It seems to us simply infernal, and only to be 
accounted for on the principle that the devil 
always mischief Jinds for some men’s brains to do. 

It shows a terrible want of humane education in 
some of our higher institutions of learning which 
send out such teachers. 

I hereby offer, in behalf of ** The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” a prize of fifty dollars for evidence which 
shall enable us to convict in our courts the 
teacher of any high school in Massachusetts of 
this outrageous practise, and I respectfully ask 
our friends in every city and town in the State 


high school whom they may know to be guilty 
of this offence, that we may publish them in 


| had it by the throat and checked it. 


lay down its life for its friend and master. Lion- 
tamer Darling was giving an exhibition, when the 
largest lion, Pasha, broke loose from the chariot. 
As Darling tried to get it back into place again it 
turned and sprang upon him with a savage roar; the 
trainer leaped aside nimbly, and the lion only ripped 
his coat from neck to waist. The spectators shrieked, 
and then held their breath with horror, as they be- 
held the savage beast about to spring again. Butere 
the lion could spring one of Darling’s Great Danes 
The trainer has 
two Great Danes that he has raised from puppyhood, 
and during the evening’s performance they do their 
share of trained acts. Darling always keeps one of 
them in the cage arena with him; and his confidence 
in his dogs, in case of any accident, was not mis- 
placed. The dog must have known that to interfere 
on its master’s behalf was almost certain death, yet 
it did not hesitate. It sprang to its master’s rescue 
and courageously seized the infuriated king of 
beasts. The lion roared with rage and endeavored 
to throw off the Great Dane, but the dog hung on 
with the greatest gameness and thereby gave its 
master an opportunity toescape. The crowd cheered 
wildly, and Darling seized a cudgel, and with mar- 
velous nerve attacked the enraged lion just as it at 
last shook off the dog. The trainer's first effort 
landed on the lion’s nose with terrific force, and he 


| followed it with a perfect storm of blows so accu- 
rately aimed and rapidly dealt thatin afew moments 
| the huge beast lay at his feet thoroughly cowed. He 
to send us the names of any teachers in any | 


our paper, and so far as possible in the public | 


press. We think it well for the public welfare 
for the public to know in what schools boys and 
girls are taught to kill and dissect. 
Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 
250 PRIZE. 

Our readers will not forget that we offer, in 
behalf of **The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” the sum of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars for evidence 
which shall enable the Society to convict a 
member of either the Myopia, Hingham, Ded- 
ham, Harvard or Country Clubs, of a criminal 
violation of 


quickly drove the lions to their dens, and then, lead- 
ing his brave dog, advanced to the middle of the 
arena, where he stood for a minute or so caressing 
itand bowing tothe audience. The people went simply 
wild with delight, and there was many a woman—aye, and 
man too—who would like to hare thrown her or his arms 
round the dog's neck and given it a good hug. Yet there 
are people who hate dogs, and never lose an oppor- 
tunity to revile the noble creatures.—Dog Fancier. 


A JAPANESE LILY. 


A lady who, in her girlhood, was discouraged by her 
lack of beauty, but lived to become a leader of 
society, with hosts of sincere and loving friends, 
says: “If | have been able to accomplish anything 
in life it is due to the words spoken to me in the 
right season, when I was a child, by an old teacher. 

I was the only homely, awkward girl in a class 


| of exceptionally pretty ones, and being also dull at 


| my books, became the butt of the school. 
the laws of Massachusetts by | 


causing his horse to be mutilated for life; also, | 


that we offer $100 for evidence to convict any 
one in Massachusetts of this crime. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DOG POISONERS. 
The following appeared in Boston dailies of Oct. 14: 
It is reported to me that over twenty valuable 


dogs have recently been poisoned in Dorchester. 


Kindly permit me to offer, through your col- 
umns, in behalf of the ‘* Massachusetts Society 
fur the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” a prize 
of $25 for evidence which shall enable us to 
convict any man, in any part of this Common- 
wealth, of violating the laws of Massachusetts 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


DORCHESTER DOG POISONER. 
$150 REWARD. 


The following appeared in Boston dailies 
of October 20: 

Please permit me to say through your columns 
that I am this morning authorized by a Boston 
gentleman to offer and do hereby offer $150 for 
evidence which shall enable the ‘* Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” to con- 
vict any person who has recently been poisoning 


| valuable dogs in Dorchester. 


miles, neither cattle nor calves are given a bit of | 


food or a drop of waier. 

Will not some of our kind and influential 
readers in North Dakota see that a stop is put 
to this infernal cruelty? 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| 
| 
| 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


A BRAVE DOG. 
On the fourth of July Hagenbeck’s menagerie in 


President. 


the Midway Plaisance, at Jackson Park, Chicago, was 


| madame, I am so ugly!’ I sobbed out. 
| me, but did not contradict me. 


I fell into 
a morose, despairing state, gave up study, withdrew 
into myself, and grew daily more bitter and vin- 
dictive. 

One day the French teacher, a gray-haired old 
woman, with keen eyes and a kind smile, found me 


| erying. 


‘What is the matter, my child?’ she asked. ‘Ob, 
She soothed 
Presently she took 
me into her room, and after amusing me for some 
time, said, ‘I have a present for you,’ handing mea 
scaly, coarse lump covered with earth. ‘It is round 
and brown as you. Ugly, did you say? Very well. 
We will call it by your name then. Itis you! Now, you 
shall plant it, and water it, and give it sun for a 
week ortwo.’ I planted it, and watched it carefully ; 
the green leaves came first, and at last the golden 
Japanese lily, the first I had ever seen. Madame 
came to share my delight. It was the first time that 
it ever occurred to me that in spite of my ugly face, 
I too might be able to win friends and make my- 
self beloved in the world.” 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 
WILL EDITORS PLEASE COPY? 


Our readers are requested to accept no 
agency, and pay no money to any person 
or persons purporting to represent what 
claims to be ** The Humane World Educa- 


_ tional Association,” claiming to have oftices 


the scene of a thrilling incident,which barely missed | 


being a tragedy, and would have been but for the 
courageous act of a noble dog, that was willing to 


in St. Paul, Minn., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For further information in regard to this 
concern, please write the Societies at Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati or St. Paul. 


Husband —“ My dear, our club is going to have all 
home comforts.” Wife—‘tIs that so? And when is 


our home, going to have all the club comforts ?”* 


we 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over fifteen th d br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred thousand members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless livin 
creatures, and try to protect them from crue 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or yt me 
p. C. A. on our badges means “ Merci, 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘“‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ** Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. : 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals’ cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


M.S 
Society 


THE OLD STONE BASIN. 
In the heart of the busy city, 
In the scorching noontide heat, 


A sound of bubbling water 
Falls on the din of the street. 


It falls in an old stone basin, 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The heads of the thirsty horses 
Each moment are stretched to drink. 


And peeping between the crowding heads, 
As the horses come and go, 

The * Gift of Three Little Sisters” 
Is read on the stone below. 


Ah! beasts are not taught letters; 
They know no alphabet; 

And never a horse in all these years 
Has read the words; and yet 


I think that each thirsty creature 
Who stops to drink by the way, 

His thanks, in his own dumb fashion, 
To the sisters small must pay. 


Years have gone by since busy hands 
Wrought at the basin’s stone — 
The kindly little sisters 
Are all to women grown. 


I do not know their home or fate, 
Or the name they bear to men, 

But the sweetness of that precious deed 
Is just as fresh as then. 


And all life long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 
For the cup of water poured by them 
When they were children three. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


A prominent lawyer, who has been greatly an- 
noyed by chatter about the World’s Fair, has had 
the following card printed, which saves talking: 
“Yes, I have been to the Fair. It is great. But I 


haven't time to talk about it.” 


A FRIEND. 
This beautiful picture is furnished by the F. A. Ringler Co., Park Place and Barclay Street, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted on 
an animal in killing or just before death 
poisons to a greater or less extent its meat? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted 
upon a2 cow poisons to a greater or less extent 
its milk? 

Do you know that fish killed as soon as 
taken from the water by a blow on the back 
of the head will keep longer and be better 
than those permitted to die slowly? 

Do you know that birds destroy millions of 
bugs, mosquitoes and harmful insects, that 
without the birds we could not live on the 
earth, and that every little insect-eating bird 
you may kill and every egg you may take 
from its nest means one less bird to destroy 
insects ? 

Do you know that a check-rein which will 
not permit a horse to put his head where he 
wants to when going up a hill is a cruel tor- 
ture to the horse? 

Do you know that the mutilation of a horse 
by cutting off his tail compels him to suffer 
torture from flies and insects every summer as 
long as he lives? 

Do you know that every kind act you do 
and every kind word you speak to a dumb 
animal will make not only the animal but 
yourself happier, and not only make you hap- 
pier but also better? GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


Three things to cultivate — good books, good 
friends, and good humor. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


| 
| 


Persons wishing ‘*‘ Our Dumb Animals’ for | 


gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have ‘** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 

Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse Owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a&@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. &. ANGELL. 

We are glad to publish this month two hun- 
dred and furty-nine new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of seventeen 
thousand and ninety-six. 


MARKED COPIES. 

We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazinesin a single day, it is simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 
Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 


competent person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 

Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num- 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 


OCTOBER DIRECTOR'S MEETING. 

At the October meeting of the Directors of 
** The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” and of the ** American 
Humane Education Society,” President Angell 
reported that the Boston agents had dealt with 


nets | 252 complaints of cruelty during the past 
Persons wishing a bound volume of this | 


manely killed 66 horses and other animals; that 
he had offered through the various Boston 
dailies a prize of $25 for the conviction of any 
person poisoning dogs, 10 of which had been 
killed during the past week in this way in Dor- 
chester by some person unknown. 

Country agents had dealt during the past 
three months with 803 complaints of cruelty, 
prosecuted 43, taken 257 horses from work, and 
mercifully killed 220 horses and other animals. 

Bishop Lawrence was elected a Vice-pres- 
ident of both societies. 


| 
| 
| 


THOUSANDS OF CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


We have now ready for delivery beautifully 


| cloth bound volumes of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” such as 


would ordinarily sell at book-stores for about 
$1.00, at 25 cents per copy, or sent by mail 30 


cents ; also, beautifully cloth bound volumes of 
month, taken 27 animals from work, and hu- | 


It was voted to offer a prize of $50 for the | 


conviction of any High School teacher in 
Massachusetts of violating the law of the State 
in the teaching of zoological classes to dissect 
animals. 


our two new splendid prize stories, ‘Our Gold 
Mine at Hollyhurst,” a story of Massachusetts, 
and ‘* The Strike at Shane's,” a story of Indiana, 
each at 20 cents, or sent by mail 25 cents; also 
Mr. Angell’s Autobiography, handsomely cloth 
bound, at 20 cents, or sent by mail, 25 cents. 
Although hitherto we have given away thou- 
sands of bound volumes of **Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” to public reading rooms, libraries, 
hotels, etc., we have refused to sell them for 
private uses, at any price. But the immense 
demand coming to us for these volumes from 
various parts of our country has now led us to 
have, as an experiment, 400 volumes cloth bound, 
for sale at 80 cents a volume, delivered at our 


| Offices, or $1.00 a volume when sent by mail. 


| 


Two hundred and forty-nine new Bands of | 


Mercy had been formed during the month, 
making a total of 17,096. 


50,000 CANVASSERS FOR “OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS.” 


In September “Our Dumb Animals” we 
stated that we had secured a circulation of 
about one million and a half copies of ** Black 
Beauty,” and that we wanted now to obtain 
a million subscribers for **Our Dumb Animals.” 

To do this we would be glad to have at once 
fifty thousand boys and girls or older persons 
act as canvassers — each canvasser to retain 
one-half of every fifty cent subscription. Thus 
for four subscriptions the canvasser will retain 
for him or herself $1—for twenty, $5 —for 
two hundred, $50 — for two thousand, $500. 

On reception of the names and post-oflice 
addresses of subscribers and the one-half sub- 
scriptions we will send the papers postpaid for 
one year. 

Here is a chance for. thousands of boys and 
girls and older persons to get money themselves 
and do a grand work for humanity. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


‘“ NEITHER PARTY.” 
In the “Boston Globe” we find an amusing account 
of two stray cows at Newport News, Virginia, one 


belonging to a white and one toacolored man. The 
cows were almost exactly alike. A farmer had 


bought one of them, which both white and colored 
man claimed. The case was carried into court, and 


| the evidence was so conflicting that neither judge 


| place or bad, but wanted to stay right here. 


nor jury could determine to which it belonged, so 
finally the judge (Judge Hicks) ordered the cow 
turned into the court house yard, trusting it would 
go to its right owner. But the grass in the court 
house yard was so thick and good that the cow was 
in the same condition as the man who told the 
evangelist he did not want to go to either the good 
She 
wouldn’t show the slightest preference for anything 


| but grass in the court house yard. 


| Justice’s Court, 


constitute an important part of our book, and substituting | 


advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don't buy them. 


We were reminded of a somewhat similar case 
which came up some years ago in our Boston 
where two men claimed to own 
a dog. The judge, in despair of ever getting at 
the facts, ordered the dog to be placed on the clerk’s 
desk and held by the clerk, and then the’ plaintiff to 
come to one side and the defendant to the other, and 
each, at the judge's order, to call the dog, then the 
clerk was to let the dog go to his master. 

The result was that the moment the clerk let go 
the dog he made a leap of about six feet and went 
out of the court room and court house doors as fast 
as he could travel. 


These volumes will be delivered or sent to those 
whose applications, accompanied by the above 
amounts in money, money orders, or postage 
stamps, ARE FIRST RECEIVED. 
Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 
OUR TWO NEW PRIZE STORIES. 

Although only a few advance copies of these 
stories have thus far been sent out, we are de- 
lighted to find the enthusiasm with which they 
are being read. 

On our table this morning are four letters — 
one from one of the most eminent physicians of 
our city, expressing the great pleasure his wife 
has found in reading them, —a second from a 
lady who is so much delighted that she sends 
us $20 to aid in their gratuitous circulation, — 
a third from a New York lady enclosing a check 
for $100, to aid in their gratuitous circulation ; 
and a fourth from the Literary Supervisor of 
our Boston Public Schools, in which he says 
that ** The Strike at Shane's” is a delightful 
story, and that he likes very much ‘** Our Gold 
Mine at Hollyhurst,” which he proposes to read 
again critically with a view to its introduction 
as supplementary reading in our Boston public 
schools. 


OUR TWO NEW PRIZE STORIES. 
GIFTS TO CIRCULATE. 

In each copy we ask all humane persons who 
read and would be glad to give these stories a 
wide gratuitous circulation, to send us checks 
and donations to be credited in ‘*Our Dumb 
Animals,” and used for that purpose by our 
‘American Humane Education Society.” We 
are glad to say that gifts are beginning to come 
in response to our request. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

Please find enclosed my check for one hun- 
dred dollars to aid you in the distribution of 
your two new humane prize stories, which 
will, I trust, have as wide a circulation as 
‘* Black Beauty.” With grateful regards. 

GERMANTOWN, PA., October 11, 1893. 
My DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I thank you very much for the two new prize 
stories, with which I am much pleased, and which, 
I trust, may have a circulation as wide and do as 
much good as “Black Beauty.”” I send you a check to 
help their distribution. 


Very sincerely yours, ANNIE WALN. 


PEACE ON 
EARTH. 

As the constant readers | 
of ** Our Dumb Animals” 
know, we have now for 
over a quarter of a cen- 
tury been striving to aid 
in hastening the coming 
of ‘*peace on earth and | 
good will to all harmless | 
living creatures.” 
Seeing the grand op-| 
portunity afforded by | 
our great Columbian Evx- | 
position we began in be- 
half of our ‘* American | 
Humane Education So- | 
ciety,” more than a year 
ago, to urge the editors | 
of the about 20,000 Am- 
erican newspapers and | 
magazines who receive 
this paper, and other | 
good friends, and by 
letter the officers of the | 
Exposition and many of | 
the leading men and wo-| 


men of our country, to) 


aid us in having go forth | 


from the Exposition ap-| 
peals to the good and} 
humane of all nations 
to take action for the prevention of wars, and 
especially of wars between the so-called Christian 
nations. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that all the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Congresses held 
at Chicago have joined in memorials and peti- 
tions, which, praying for the settlement of all 
international disputes by arbitration,are printed 
in about twenty-five different languages, and are 
to be sent to the governments and rulers of 
all nations. 

At the request of our good friend Frances E. 
Willard, we have sent to ** The World's Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union’ Congress 
the following, which will probably before the 
issue of this paper be passed. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE WORLD'S AND 
NATIONAL W.C. T. U. 


Resolved —First : That we do most earnestly appeal 
to the Christian women of all nations that whenever 
wars threaten, they will cause prayers to be offered 
in all their churches and in great union prayer 
meetings in all their cities and towns and in all their 
homes, that the Almighty may be pleased to save the 
nations from the great curse of war, and that they 
will, to the utmost of their power by petitions to 
their respective governments and otherwise, en- 
deavor to prevent such wars and to procure the 
settlement of all international difficulties by ar- 
bitration. 

Resolved — Second: That we do most earnestly ask 
the Christian women of all nations, whenever war 
threatens between such nations to put on and wear 
some emblem of mourning until the danger shall 
have passed. 


The smallest drop of ink, falling like 
dew upon a thought, produces that which 
may make thousands, 


think. 


perhaps millions, 


Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 


A MEWS-ICAL QUARTETTE. 


For this fine cut we are indebted to The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AN ARMY KITTEN. 

One evening, toward the close of the war, 
while Union soldiers lay in camp on a hillside 
near the Staunton River, the ery of ** Halt! 
who goes there?” from a sentry startled every 
lounger to his feet, and several of the more 
curious ran to the guard-line to find out what 
the trouble was. A minute later, all knew that 
the night visitor who had been challenged was 
no enemy. A little girl, about ten years of 
age, holding a little white kitten, came forward 
into the light of the fires, conducted by two 
soldiers who looked as proud as if they were 
escorting a queen. 

The whole regiment gathered, including the 
colonel himself, to look at the child and hear 
her tell her story. A very short story it was— 
scarcely a paragraph; but there was matter 
enough in it for a full chapter. She lived near 
by with her father, who was sick and poor; 
and they were Northerners, she said, and 
‘**Union folks.’ Her mother was dead, and 
her brother had been killed while fighting in 
the Federal army. She ‘* wanted to give some- 
thing,” and when Union soldiers came she 
thought she would bring her pet kitten and 
present it to the colonel. 

The colonel took the little girl in his arms 
and kissed her, and her kitten too, and he was 
not a bit ashamed of his weakness. He ac- 
cepted the kitten with thanks; and its innocent 
donor was gallantly waited on to her humble 
home, loaded with generous contributions. 

The white kitten was adopted by the regi- 
ment, but was considered the property and 
special pet of the colonel; and when the war 
was over he took it home with him. Like the 


white lamb that stayed and fed with the victors 
after the battle of Antietam, the little creature 
yas a daily inspiration to better feelings and 
thoughts in the presence of all that is worst — 
a living flag of truce gleaming among the thun- 
der-clouds of human passion and strife. — Har- 

| per’s Young People. 


fa A CAT ELEVATOR. 

It has become such an every-day convenience to 
be hoisted in an elevator car at railroad speed to 
the ’teenth floor of a high oftice building that one 
regards it as a matter of course. It has remained 
for an East Weymouth couple, however, to apply 
the principle of the elevator to the feline economy 
of the household with gratifying results. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. live in upper apartments; there- 
fore Mr. G. had to go down and up stairs every time 
their half-grown kitten was put out of doors or let 
in. This became monotonous. So one day Mr. G. 
placed the cat in a basket, tied a rope to the handle, 
and lowered the cat, Paul-like, to the ground. The 
cat evidently grasped the situgtion at once, for since 
that time she has rarely been let in or out of the 
door, but has made her perpendicular pilgrimages 
with all the gravity of an old business man. The 
most remarkable circumstance is that she now gets 
into the basket as it rests on the ground beneath the 
window and mews lustily until taken in. If there 
were a set of electric buttons for her to push, ** Up 
once, down twice,’ she would probably learn the 
combination. As it is she is the cause of a mild 
summer sensation in the town, andjis proudly ex- 
hibited by her owner as a feline heroine.— Boston 
Journal. 


ANIMALS DO NOT REASON. 


If any man thinks that animals do not reason 
we wish he could see what we have seen times 
without number, namely, the family cat turned 
out of the dining room into the kitchen and the 
door shut between. In about one minute she 
will go up the back stairs to the second floor, 
come down the front stairs and enter the front 
door of the dining room, usually left open. 

All that has ever been written from the 
beginning of the world to this day to show 
that animals are governed by instinct and not 
reason is upset by this intelligent action of our 
family cat. 


GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


Fat man (who is in something of a hurry)—“I'l2 
give you $5 to get me to the station in three min- 
utes.” Cabman (with provoking slowness) —* Well, 
sorr, you might bribe me, but you can’t bribe that 
horse.” 


= 
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MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 


THE 


PARTAKER 


IS AS 
THE THIEF. 

If the partaker is as bad as the thief, how 

much better are 


BAD AS 


the men and women who 
ride and drive mutilated horses through 


WHO DO NOT SUPPORT SOCIETIES FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 

Answer: Generally speaking, two classes. 
First. 
who are so intensely interested in converting 


| the heathen abroad that they forget all about the 


our streets, than the criminals who caused | 


them to he mutilated or who personally per- 
Formed the mutilation ? 

NOTHING BUT CONTEMPT. 

A gentleman who has spent a large part of 

his life in England, and whose relatives in the 

upper classes reside there, said to us the other 
day substantially as follows: 


“The real English gentleman respects and some- 
times admires the genuine American; but for the 
American toadies who spend their time and money in 
trying to imitate the English aristocracy he has 
nothing but contempt.” 

We are inclined to think that at least 95 per 
cent of the American people fully agree in 
that opinion. 

: 
THANKED GOD THAT HE HAD GOT HIS 
HAT BACK FROM THAT 
CONGREGATION. 

We are asked if our attacks on docking will 
not injure financially our ‘‘American Humane 
Education” and ** Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” societies, and 
we answer that the men who cause their horses 
to be mutilated for life, and then after a few 
weeks’ sport in which many of them are 
injured sell them at auction fora few dollars to 
make way for another lot of mutilated animals next 
year, are not the men who support societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, unless, 
indeed, it be a society which devotes its entire ener- 
gies to prosecuting poor men and lets rich men do 
just what they have a mind to. 

Any attempt to raise money from that class 
of men would result as the clergyman’s did, 


his hat around, and when he saw the contents, 
thanked God that he had got his hat back from 
that congregation. 


He—“ You wish to be adored? 
me the way to adore.” 
button —‘' Peters, show Mr. S. 
Tribune. 


(Earnestly) show 
She (pressing the electric 
the door.’ — Detroit 


conversion of the far more dangerous heathen at 
home. 


Second. The men who spend their money on 


gambling, horse races, prize fights, college | 


fights, and other brutal exhibitions, and don’t 


care a picayune whether dumb animals or human | 


beings suffer or not. 


A DOCKED TEAM. 

Last Thursday we saw a fine team of dark 
gray horses attached to an open vehicle driven 
through the Public Square of this city and 
down South Third street. The turn-out at- 


tracted attention, and was said to belong to a | 


resident of Bethlehem. What attracted us was 


| the fact that the handsome animals had both 
been shamefully mutilated by having their tails | 


docked. Jf the owner of the horses could have 
overheard some of the remarks made by people on 
the sidewalk as his horses were driven along, we 
question if he would have felt pleased. ‘The com- 
mon-sense people of Easton see nothing to ap- 
prove of in ** docking ” the tails of horses, an 
idea imported into America from England by 
Anglomaniacs. — The Cail, Easton, Pa. 

WHEN WE FOUGHT. 

When, years ago, we fought at our State 
House the rich pigeon shooters of Massachusetts, 
we were threatened that if we succeeded they 
would ruin our society. 

We did succeed, and the result was exactly 
the contrary. 

Good people sent us increased donations, and 


one rich man to our knowledge, in consequence | 


of our action, made a new will 
were liberally remembered. 


DON’T FRIGHTEN US. 


PLEASE 


We acknowledge reception of a letter from a | 


young man who claims to be one of the 23 
whose photographs, mounted on their mutilated 


horses, we have been sending all over the Com- 


monwealth and somewhat over the country, in 
which he tells us of the terrible things he 


should have done to us if his photograph had | 


been a better one. 

We assure the young man that we got the 
best picture we could, but if he will kindly 
send us a better one, together with that of his 
mutilated horse, we shall take pleasure in pub- 
lishing them. 

In the mean time, not to be too hard on the young 
man, who we sincerely hope may as he grows older 
grow better, and perhaps in his 7ist year be as 
earnest for the prevention of cruelty to dumb 
animals as we try to be, we will not publish his 
letter to be read by all the editors, clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, &c., &c., &c., of our own State and 
some ten thousand American editors outside the 
State, but will simply say that we cannot help being 
reminded by one part of his name of what the editor 
of the Courier-Journal of Louisville said some time 


. . “ | after the hanging of John Brown by Governor W 
who, in the absence of a contribution box, sent | ot ee 


| of Virginia, namely, that the richest man he ever 


knew was named Poor, and the poorest man he ever 
knew was named Rich, and the late Governor of 
Virginia was named Wise. 


“T hear Smith has got married to a Southern 
lady.” 

“Yes; he went South to save his lungs and lost 
his heart.”— Exchange. 


Very good and kind-hearted people | 


95, PERHAPS 100. 


| At the conclusion of the last battle it became 

| our duty to fight at the State House against 

those who wanted to compel every dog in Mas- 

sachusetts to be kept muzzled, our chief 
opponent of several years remarked, as we 
were informed, that he would now wait until we 
| died before again presenting his proposed law. 

| We have on this Oct. 17th received a kind 
| letter from a good woman who thinks she has 
the power of telling things that are to happen 
in the future. She declares that it is revealed 
| to her that we are to certainly live to the age of 
| 95, and she hopes 100. 

This is bad news for our dog-muzzling friend 
above named, and may remind him of the story 
about the scapegrace who, having been severe- 
| ly flogged by his schoolmaster, took an oath 
| that when he grew to be a man he would flog 
| the master. 
| When he arrived at the age of about 45, and 
| the master about 70, he met him and proceeded 
| to execute his threat. 

The result was that the old gentleman downed 
him in about two minutes and gave him a worse 
flogging than‘he had before. 

When at length the master let him up he said 
he would now wait until the old gentleman got 
| to be 100 before he tackled him again. 

Our good friend Patrick Donahoe, whose 
cheerful, happy face is known to almost every- 
body in Boston, will on next St. Patrick’s day 
be 79, and he looks as though he might remain 
a director of our two Societies twenty years 
longer. Oliver Wendell Holmes is as bright as 
a new silver dollar at 84. Neal Dow is as full 
of fight as ever at 90. Jlenry W. Longfellow, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation at 
Bowdoin College wrote: 


Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophocles 
Wrote his grand -Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than fourscore. 


in which we | 


Goethe completed Faust when over eighty. 

Theophrastus began at ninety his work on 
‘* The characters of men.” 

Our good friend Miss C. F. Orne, of Cam- 
bridge, known to many of our readers, writes 
| us that her mother, an octogenarian, at sixty- 
| five learned Hebrew, at seventy-six Latin, and 
still later German, French, Spanish and Italian, 
all of which she read fluently; also to some 
extent Sanscrit, Saxon, Bulgarian and others. 

We do not propose at our age to begin the 
study of languages we do not now know, but 
we do hope to be able to use our own language 
vigorously for some years to come, and our 
dog-muzzling and other similar friends must not 
count too much on our having passed our 70th 
mile-stone. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ANOTHER LETTER. 

We have received on this October 19th an- 
other letter from the good lady who wrote us 
that we were destined to live to the age of 95. 
She says that the year 1894 will be to us a very 
successful one, in which our work will increase 
and prosper, and we shall have much joy and 
happiness. 

If this prophecy should prove correct we 
shall have considerable confidence in the other 
one. 


The right kind of 
| defeat. 


a man never loses by 
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Never 
go into a 
sick room 
and 


either by 


WoRD or ‘<4 
LOOK that 


you think 


the case 
a serious 
one, 


FIRE ESCAPE. 


TO SAVE HUMAN LIVES. 


While as we have often said we never take any 
advertisements in this paper for money we are 
glad to publish gratuitously, so far as we have 
space, many things which relate to the protec- 
tion of human life, and so give our readers the 
above cut representing what is claimed to be 
the best net ever invented to save the lives of 
those who are cut off from other escape from 
burning buildings. For full particulars write 
its inventor, Mr. E. R. Whittier, Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 

In this connection we also add the following, 
which appears on page 81 of our ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphical Sketches”: 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


“About Jan. 12, 1883, occurred the burning of a 
large hotel, the Newhall House, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
with great loss of life, there being no escape from 
upper stories except by windows. This led me to 
present, in the ‘ Boston Daily Advertiser’ of Jan. 13, 
a plan somewhat similar to that used in saving from 
wrecked vessels, viz., to hurl stones or iron balls, 
attached to small strings, into upper windows; with 
these draw up larger; and with these ropes and 
belts with metallic rings, which would enable per- 
sons to slide down a safe incline to the end held at 
some distance. In this article I called the attention 
of our firemen, and suggested they should try to 
find something better if possible. It attracted con- 
siderable attention,resulted in some correspondence, 
and I believe did good.” 


WHAT THE TEACHERS’ WORLD SAYS. 

Talks on kindness to animals should be given 
every month by teachers. ‘These talks should be 
entirely informal, and should be illustrated by 
incidents occurring in the neighborhood. 

A man may sit in your office all day and not bea 

bore, provided he will listen while you talk. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 

Any person wishing a Spanish or Italian 
copy of ** Black Beauty” can have one for- 
warded by mail, post paid, by sending us 10 
cents in postage stamps or otherwise. 


A SAMPLE ORDER. 


As a sample of many orders received at our offices 
we publish one received this morning: 


| can Humane Education Society's 


TWO OF OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW 
PRIZE STORIES. SEQUELS 
TO “BLACK BEAUTY.” 

We are happy to inform our readers that 
we have ready for delivery two of our ‘*Ameri- 

prize stories, 


| for which we hope as wide a circulation as we 
| have obtained for ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 


“Enclosed please find check for ten dollars, for | 


which please send promptly two hundred copies of 
‘Black Beauty,’ cheap edition, in individual wrap- 
pers, to be distributed among the horse shoers of this city. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES A. COE & COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J.” 


INFINITE SATISFACTION. 

It gives us infinite satisfaction to see how 
largely our articles are being republished by 
the press North, South, East and West, and 
how many kind notices of this paper we are 
finding in our exchanges, a pile of which, 


taken from this morning’s mail, now lie before | 


us. 


SULPHUR IN STOCKINGS. 
We are gratified to see that the evidence we 


_ published in ** Our Dumb Animals” on the above 


subject, and sent to the Mayor of Brunswick, 
Georgia, and some 10,000 American editors, has 
been widely republished by Southern papers, 
with the recommendation that it be tried. 


At the close of along prayer by a father who had 
prayed for the poor, his son said: “ Father, if I had 
as much wheat in the barn as you have I would | 
answer that prayer myself.” 


| the gigantic work you have accomplished. 


The titles are ‘‘Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst 
—A Story of Massachusetts,” and ‘*‘ The Strike at 
Shane's — A Story of Indiana.” It will require 
some weeks to carry out our plans for putting 
these books into general and wide circulation, 
but those who would like to see advance copies 
can send us by postage stamps or otherwise 
ten cents for one or twenty cents for both. 

A supervisor of our Boston public schools 
who has just read “The Strike at Shane's,” 
writes us ‘Jt is a charming story.” 

We have sent him the other, and think he 
will like that quite as well. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A KIND OFFER. 

We are glad to receive from the Editor of 
The Orphan's Bouquet’ and ** The Orphan's 
Friend,” ‘* House of The Angel Guardian,” Bos- 
ton, on Oct. 4th, the following: 


“] take this opportunity of congratulating you on 
Your 
name has become a household word dear to the 
hearts of all. 

Whenever you want any notice made of your work in my 
publications, don’t spare me. I will cheerfully do any- 
thing I can for you. 

Yours most gratefully, 
THos. A. DWYER.” 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


BRAINLESS FOOLS AND POLISHED 
RASCALS. 

Several cases have recently come to our knowl- 
edge in which young ladies have been insulted by 
members of the above-named classes. 

In one instance a young lady riding with a young 
man whom she supposed to be a gentleman, was 
grossly insulted. She contrived to drop her hand- 
kerchief, and when the man got out to get it drove 
off at a rapid pace for home, and left him to get back 
the best way he could. 

In one of our railroad cars a young lady, after 
suffering from the insulting attentions of a stranger 
for an hour or more, asked the conductor to protect 
her. He promptly stopped the train and put the 
man off the cars. 

In another instance a young lady similarly in- 
sulted, after bearing the infliction as long as she 


WORTH TO SOME FOLKS MORE 
A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
THIS PAPER. 

We met at Bethlehem, N. H., some years 
since, a gentleman who has been one of the 
most eminent civil engineers of our country, 
who told us that for years he had used no soap 
in shaving, as he had found that thoroughly 
moistening his beard with cold water answered 
quite as well. 

We acted on his suggestion, and have had no 


THAN 
TO 


| use for shaving soap since. 


could, pulled out her bonnet pin and quietly gave | 
him a thrust in the leg, which caused him to leave | 


the seat with great rapidity. 


| 
In the third instance a drunken rascal who griev- 


ously insulted two Sisters of Charity, was knocked 


down by an indignant Irishman and put out of the | 


ear. 

Young ladies, we advise you in all such cases to 
act promptly and with decision. The spirit of chiv- 
alry among decent men is just as common now as 
it ever was, and you may be sure that in any public 
conveyance you will never appeal for protection 
against brainless fools or polished rascals in vain. 


A GOOD STORY. 

Some one tells us of a dude in a horse-car 
who, seeing a young lady whom he thought to 
be impressed with his personal charms, crossed 
over and took a seat beside her and said : 

** Haven't I met you somewhere before 

To which she replied, in a voice heard by the 
other passengers : 

‘“*T am not quite sure, but I think you are the 
man that stole our spoons.” 

The passengers laughed and the dude left the 
ear. 


THE BLACK CROOK. 

We were invited the other day to witness an ex- 
hibition of ** The Black Crook” at one of our theatres, 
and we answered: 

(1) We have black crooks enough to deal with in 
our daily business without paying money to see any 
more of them. 

2) We do not enjoy that kind of amusement. 

3) We live ina very quiet little house, five miles 
from any theatre, and usually retire for the night at 
about half-past nine. 

(4) We fully sympathize with the woman in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Her husband said, as he was put- 
ting on his hat after tea, that he thought he would 
go down and see whether the “ Black Crook” was a 
proper place to take a lady to, and if so would take her. 
She told him that he might wait a few moments 
and she would put on her things and go with him, 
and see whether it was a proper place to take a gentle- 
man to. 


PEACE IN OUR HUMANE SOCIETIES. 
Our advice has been asked as to the best plan of 

settling a dangerous disagreement which has come 

up in one of our most important “Humane Socteties.” 

We answer that we have on our boards of di- 
rectors Protestants and Catholics, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, democrats and republicans, gentlemen 
and ladies, working in perfect harmony. 

That we have the goodwill of our city press, who 
publish cheerfully almost everything we send 
them, including the reports of cases of special inter- 
est we prosecute. 

That we have also the goodwill of our police force, 
and of hundreds of our best teamsters, coachmen, 
drivers, expressmen, and I think I may truly say of 
nearly all the best men and women of our city and State. 
T hat our advice is to choose referees in whom both parties 
have conjidence, and abide by their decision. 

If they cannot do that then let the disaffected start 
a “Humane Education Society,” in which they will 
have a field of labor as broad as the world. 

Visitor (after introduction) —‘“ Ah! 


You are the 


famous Dr. T. I have heard so much about. Are you 
still in active practice, doctor?” Rev. Dr. T.—“Oh, 
no; it is my brother who practices. J preach.” 


— Boston Post. 


This suggestion may save some of our readers 
a sight of trouble, and be worth more than a 
year’s subscription for this paper. 


CHANCE TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 

We see that some European inventor has in- 
vented a reflector that will stand all kinds of 
weather and reflect sunlight into dark rooms. 

It seems to us that some American inventor 
might realize a fortune for himself and do a 
world of good for others by a similar inven- 
tion, which should flood not only our dark and 
north rooms with sunshine, but also our dark 
stables. 

We hope the about ten thousand editors who 
receive our paper this month will call attention 
to this matter. 

A TEXAS SHERIFF'S NERVE. 

A tall, wiry man, with a trailing moustache, 
good-humored eyes and a pleasantly modulated 
voice, sat in the gallery of the Binkley House 
at Sherman. He is the sheriff of Grayson 
County — Lee McAfee, who has just made him- 
self famous by standing out successfully 
against amob. Lee McAfee faced a thousand 
angry Texans and saved a negro from summary 
vengeance. If ever a wretch deserved quick 
death this one did. He had assaulted the wo- 
man, and in earrying out his purpose had 
knocked the husband senseless and had beaten 
the children nearly to death. The brute was 
caught with his bloody clothes upon him. 

Armed with shotguns and Winchesters, the 
people marched to the jail and demanded the 
prisoner. McAfee looked into the desperate 
faces and shook his head. He did not doubt 
that the negro deserved death, but it was his 
duty to hold the negro for the court, and he 


The mob stood a while looking into that reso- 
lute face, and Texans though they were, they 
turned away. The cause was least worthy, but 
the majesty of the law was vindicated magnificently. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

BAD PAVING FOR HORSES. 

The following petition, backed up by the 

petitions of our heaviest teamsters, has been 


| presented to our Board of Mayor and Alder- 


would try to do it, even if he died in the at- | 


tempt. The mob backed down before as fine an 


exhibition of courage as the State of Texas ever | 


saw. And that is saying a great deal. At the 
hearing of the case the sheriff escorted the 
negro to and from the court-room with a picked 
band of deputies. The mob stood waiting, 
rope in hand; but the leader, who was a match 
for the dauntless sheriff, was not there. When 
the examination had brought out the whole 


| revolting story, the mob at once moved to the 


jail and demanded the surrender. 


McAfee 
made the crowd a little talk. 

‘* T see before me,” he said, ** men who voted 
for me with the understanding I was to per- 
form all of the duties of sheriff of Grayson 
County. 1 took the oath to perform those 
duties and I gave bond to doit. I conceive it 
to be my duty to protect this prisoner, and I 
am going to do it, though it cost me my life 
and the life of every deputy I have. All I 


| desire is that this prisoner shall get a legal trial 


before twelve citizens. 
he gets it. Then if you say hang him, Ill 
hang him. J am willing he shall be hanged, but 
he must be hanged legally.” 


I propose to see that | 


men :— 
TO THE HONORABLE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF THE 
CIty OF BOsTON. 

Gentlemen: —The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals most respectfully 
represents 

That in consequence of the smooth condition of 
the paving in Kilby and Central streets and Liberty 
Square, great suffering and injury so serious as to 
necessitate their being killed is caused to team and 
other horses, so that some of our best teamsters for- 
bid their drivers to go through those streets. 

On Tuesday morning of the present week six 
horses were reported to me to have fallen in Kilby, 
near State street, and while passing through Central 
street this morning an officer of this Society saw a 
large, fine horse fall twice within ten minutes. 

In this connection I would add that upon our re- 
quest the Paving Division have repeatedly sanded 
the thoroughfares referred to, but this only gives 
temporary and unsatisfactory relief. 

Wherefore our Society respectfully but earnestly 
prays 

That the said pavings be removed and something 
more humane and practical be substituted. 

The Massachusetts Society sor the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, by 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


DEHORNING. 


Our good and humane friend, Mr. William P. 
Stearns of Chicago, I1]., writes us as follows: 

‘* After a five years’ test of the John March 
Company's method, patented, I can say the 
application of chemical dehorning to the place 
where the horn is to grow, when the calf is 
twenty-four hours old, is nearly or absolutely 
painless because the forces are concentrated 
in obtaining nourishment and that part is 
dormant. . 

The horns do not grow and their descend- 
ants do not grow horns, and no bad results 
have eyer followed. It saves the expense and 
suffering caused by horns and avoids the cruel 
practice of sawing them off.’ 

For full particulars, write Mr. Stearns, 17 

tiver Street, Chicago, Il. 


DEHORNING. 


A letter from Mr. Benj. P. Ware, formerly 
Master of ‘“* The Massachusetts State Grange,” 
and for many years President of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society : 

My DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I notice that the subject of dehorning cattle is be- 
ing agitated by some cattlemen, especially at the 
West. The method of dehorning, as usually prac- 
tised, seems to me a very painful and cruel opera- 
tion. The object sought can be accomplished with 
little or no pain, by cutting with a sharp, round- 
pointed knife the embryo horn from the calves to be 
raised, when about three weeks old; then it is but 
mere gristle, and can be easily removed. I recom- 
mend this in the cause of more humane treatment of 
our dumb animals. Very truly yours, 

BENJAMIN P. WARE. 


Clifton, Mass., Oct. 19, 1893. 


FRACTIONS. 

Mamma —‘‘ Bessie, how many 
your new playmate?” 

Bessie —‘* He has one, mamma. He tried to 
fool me by saying that he had two half-sisters, 
but I guess he didn’t know that I studied frac- 
tions.” — New York Sun. 


sisters has 


~- 


Our 


OCEAN’S MURMUR. 
BY M. E. MITCHELL. 


Ceaseless, restless, glorious Ocean, 
Ever speaks thy voice to me. 

was the gathering of the waters” 
The Almighty called the Sea. 


Ever in thy changing presence 
I can read the Hand Divine, 

While each rippling wavelet whispers 
All of praise and glory Thine. 


Now each foamy, crested billow 
Dancing in the sunshine fair, 

Dashing spray tossed on the sand bank, 
Murmurs gently, 7’ hou art there.” 


Then anon the dark clouds gather, 

And great Ocean’s storm-swept wave, 
Roaring, dashing, in its fury, 

Tells Thy hand its power gave. 


And when midnight’s Queen in splendor 
Silvers o’er with moonbeams bright 

Thy boundless, grand expanse of water, 
Then from out the tomb of night, 


A “still, small voice,” that lifts the soul 
Upward far, to realms above, 

Tells in every ocean murmur 
Of the mighty God of Love. 


THE BELLS OF NOTRE DAME. 


What though the radiant thoroughfare 
Teems with a noisy throng? 

What though men bandy every where 
The ribald jest and song? 

Over the din of oaths and cries 
Broodeth a wondrous calm, 

And ’mid that solemn stillness rise 
The bells of Notre Dame. 


“ Heed not, dear Lord,” they seem to say, 
“Thy weak and erring child, 

And thou, oh gentle Mother, pray 
That God be reconciled, 

And on mankind, O Christ, our King, 
Pour out thy precious balm.” 

’Tis thus they plead and thus they sing — 
Those bells of Notre Dame. 


And so, methinks, God, bending down 
To ken the things of earth, 

Heeds not the mockery of the town, 
Or cries of ribald mirth; 

Forever soundeth in his ears 
A penitential psalm — 

*Tis thy angelic voice he hears, 
O bells of Notre Dame! 


Plead on, © bells, that thy sweet voice 
May still forever be 
An intercession to rejoice 
Benign Divinity; 
And that thy tuneful grace may fall 
Like dew, a quick’ning balm 
Upon the arid hearts of all — 
O bells of Notre Dame. 
Catholic Standard. 
FATHER HEALY’S WIT. 

One defect in Irish literature is the absence 
of a good collection of the sparkling and 
humorous sayings for which the Irish men and 
women of all ages have been remarkable. 

A story is told that shortly before the ter- 
mination of Mr. Balfour's chief secretaryship 
he entertained among others, Father Healy, 
the wit of Bray. 

Mr. Balfour asked Father Healy if he thought 
that the people of Ireland disliked him as much 
as they pretended. To which Father Healy 
replied: ** If they only hated the devil half as much 
the priests of Ireland might take a long holiday.” 
Another story is told of his grace, the present 
archbishop of Cashel, examining a little peas- 
ant boy on the catechism, and asking him 
‘‘what was matrimony?” The little fellow 
couldn't recall the words of the answer, but, 
determined not to be beaten, replied, ‘* Two 
people getting married, your grace.” ‘Could 
two little boys get married?” pursued the 
archbishop. ‘*Yis, your grace.” ‘* How is 
that?” ‘+ To two little girls, your grace.” 


THE SEASHORE IN NOVEMBER. 
By favor of the Electro-Light Engraving Co., No. 5 Park Square, Boston. 


TO OUR 500 AGENTS. 

While we authorize everybody in North 
America to canvass for 50 cent subscriptions 
for ‘*Our Dumb Animals,” and allow each to 
retain one half of every such subscription, we 
have only one person in Massachusetts autho- 
rized to canvass for memberships or gifts to. our 
two ** Humane Societies» — Mr. Eben Shute, of 
Boston. 

If any of our nearly 500 agents in all the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts hear of any 


unauthorized person canvassing for such mem- — 


berships or gifts, please promptly notify us. 


A MIGHTY SENSIBLE ARTICLE ON 
DOCKING AND OTHER THINGS. 
We are glad to find a mighty sensible article by 


“Chesterfield,” in ‘The Jamaica Plain News” of Sep- | 
tember 2d, and are sorry that we have only space for | 


the following extracts: 

“George T. Angell, through his own life efforts and 
the channels of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, is doing a grand work. Every 
civilized being owes him a debt of gratitude. For 
one man it is a vast task and he needs help, both by 
words and deeds. With all the boasted civilization of 
our time—a matter we are never allowed to lose 
sight of —a vast number of our people are savages.” 

“Yesterday I passed a very benevolent looking 
woman. She lives in that sacred realm, the Back Bay. 
Society calls her cultured, winning, benevolent. No 
doubt she is. This gracious lady was riding behind 
a pair of high-stepping horses— beasts, nervy, fret- 
ful, and almost beautiful. To my mind there was 
not enough of them to fill out the complement beauti- 
ful —they possessed no tails. The work of God had 
been criticised by man, and as a result instead of 
graceful tails, two little bobs twitched behind.” 

“The reply has been made that horses in the well- 
appointed stables of the rich, blanketed, groomed, 
with darkened stalls, are not troubled with flies 
and hence do not need the caudal appendage 
which a gracious nature bestowed. Times change 
and tails once docked do not grow again. Horses wax 
old, accidents occur, disease ruins, and the superb car- 
riage horse of to-day, the pet of a rich man’s stable, 
may to-morrow be sent a second rate animal to the 
sale stable. Jts next appearance may be in the role of a 
tip-cart horse, or as a drudge ina delivery wagon. A fly 
is no respecter of bob-tatiled horses and the poor creature 
must submit to the tortures, unprotected and powerless.” 

“Nero cut the lids from the eyes of his captured 
foes, and then bound them facing to the sun. Nero 
was a savage. It was a dastardly act. The poor 
wretch doomed to this inhuman torture went mad, 
unable to stand the anguish. Did you ever stop to 
think that flies will bite a creature so that from pain it gets 
maddened and runs away? How does the act of society 
compare with Nero’s pleasantries? An insane man—a 
maddened brute. Wherein the difference?” 

“Show mea good-looking brute and I can find in its 
driver an intelligent man. An animal always re- 
flects its care. Fret a horse and he will be poor, despite 
the best of food.” 

“Some hostlers never ask a horse to ‘stand over’ in 
the stall; that’s not manly, sothey punchor jab witha 
broom or pitchfork. If the horse moves during its 
harnessing, then the halter rope, a strap or stick, with 


the sauce of several cuss words, is brought into play.” 

“A good hostler is a man worthy of universal re- 
spect; he is the glittering star of exception in a 
black cloud of poor ones. Too many of them treat 
horses as their natural foes. An enemy never con- 
quered. The horse fortunate in a good hostler then 
runs the gauntlet of a fool driver.” 

“Every man can drive a borse. So simple you 
know. Hold the reins; put on the whip; pull one 
rein to go one way, the otherto go another. That is 
the whole science of it. Yes, and that is just about all 
a great many drivers do know.” 

“This is the kind of a man who saws on the bits and 
yells loud enough to raise the dead whenever he 
says ‘‘Whoa.” In fact he is a fool and a curse to 
horsefiesh. Watch the procession of teams along 
some business thoroughfare, and though you never 
owned a horse or cared for one particularly, in less 
than five minutes you will understand why some horses are 
so poor and why every day there are distressing runaways. 
Horses are not machines. There are days when 
like humans they feel ill, tired, out of spirits. The 
hot sultry weather bears just as hard on brute crea- 
tion as itdoesonman. Dodrivers recognize this and 
show it in their treatment? Many timesno. Horses 
are sick sometimes — food distresses them. A crea- 
ture has an appetite. Hay and oats and corn day 
after day is substantial, yet on it there is such a 
thing as ‘off feed.” Why do horses beg and coax for 
grass and a stray tidbit if there is no desire for it? 
I recognize the dangers of colic, but I realize the 
needed satisfaction of taste. Every brute craves a 
relish. These dumb, overworked, pitiful objects. 
There are too many on our streets abused, underfed. 
No wonder a cry goes up from the hearts of good 
men and women in the interest of these faithful 
servants. * * * * 

For years I have had much to do with horses. I 
realize how intelligent they are and for this reason 
I speak. J wish some drivers knew as much as the brutes 
they drive. I wish some brutes could drive their drivers. 

To the reasonable, kindly driver the world owes 
much. The man good to his beast must have a right 
heart, no matter what hisexterior. I understand all 
too little the plans of the universe, but I feel that for 
such a man there isareward somewhere. There are 
those, and Agassiz was of the number, who contend 
that horses have a future life. If so, some persons 
will have spectres intolerable enough to encounter, 
and for those who cater to the “ Bob-tail Aristocracy”’ 
(vide “Our Dumb Animals.”) We quite agree with 
Mr. Angell’s reference to the Universalist minister 
who, failing to collect his salary, told his congrega- 
tion that ‘if there wasn’t a hell there ought to be.’ 
I should feel a trifle put out with the eternal fitness of 
things if I thought that the wretches who abuse horses and 
other animals were to escape a time of reckoning.” 

“The way to stopitis very simple. Make such men 
unpopular. Show your disapproval in every way you can. 
Don't patronize teamsters and drivers with horses which 
show the stamp of cruelty and abuse on every thinly cov- 
ered bone. The effort will cost very little and do a 
great deal of good. I will not patronize aman who 
builds up his profits and satiates a savage temper 
on the hide of his horse, for if I did I would be viola- 
ting my own principles by aiding and abetting him. 
Jf any one cares to open his eyes, there is no need of stray- 
ing away to Africa and the South Sea Islands to find sav- 
ages. Reward for the merciful man—bad luck to the 
unmerciful. All cheer to the sight so successfully waged by 
the society with the formidable appellative. We can do 
something to propagate its principles, and help along 
the cause of preventing the abuse of dumb animals. 
We can and we should.""—CHESTERFIELD., 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


BRAINLESS FOOLS AND POLISHED 
RASCALS. 

Several cases have recently come to our knowl- 
edge in which young ladies have been insulted by 
members of the above-named classes. 

In one instance a young lady riding with a young 
man whom she supposed to be a gentleman, was 
grossly insulted. She contrived to drop her hand- 
kerchief, and when the man got out to get it drove 
off at a rapid pace for home, and left him to get back 
the best way he could. 

In one of our railroad cars a young lady, after 
suffering from the insulting attentions of a stranger 
for an hour or more, asked the conductor to protect 
her. He promptly stopped the train and put the 
man off the cars. 

In another instance a young lady similarly in- 
sulted, after bearing the infliction as long as she 


could, pulled out her bonnet pin and quietly gave | 


him a thrust in the leg, which caused him to leave 
the seat with great rapidity. 


In the third instance a drunken rascal who griev- 


ously insulted two Sisters of Charity, was knocked 


down by an indignant Irishman and put out of the | 


ear. 

Young ladies, we advise you in all such cases to 
act promptly and with decision. The spirit of chiv- 
alry among decent men is just as common now as 
it ever was, and you may be sure that in any public 
conveyance you will never appeal for protection 
against brainless fools or polished rascals in vain. 


A GOOD STORY. 

Some one tells us of a dude in a horse-car 
who, seeing a young lady whom he thought to 
be impressed with his personal charms, crossed 
over and took a seat beside her and said: 

** Haven't I met you somewhere before ?” 

To which she replied, in a voice heard by the 
other passengers : 

‘“*T am not quite sure, but I think you are the 
man that stole our spoons.” : 

The passengers laughed and the dude left the 
car. 


THE BLACK CROOK. 

We were invited the other day to witness an ex- 
hibition of ** The Black Crook” at one of our theatres, 
and we answered: 

(1) We have black crooks enough to deal with in 
our daily business without paying money to see any 
more of them. 

2) We do not enjoy that kind of amusement. 

3) Welive ina very quiet little house, five miles 
from any theatre, and usually retire for the night at 
about half-past nine. 

(4) We fully sympathize with the woman in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Her husband said, as he was put- 
ting on his hat after tea, that he thought he would 
go down and see whether the “ Black Crook” was a 
proper place to take a lady to, and if so would take her. 
She told him that he might wait a few moments 
and she would put on her things and go with him, 
and see whether it was a proper place to take a gentle- 
man to. 


PEACE IN OUR HUMANE SOCIETIES. 

Our advice has been asked as to the best plan of 
settling a dangerous disagreement which has come 
up in one of our most important “Humane Socteties.” 

We answer that we have on our boards of di- 
rectors Protestants and Catholics, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, democrats and republicans, gentlemen 
and ladies, working in perfect harmony. 

That we have the goodwill of our city press, who 
publish cheerfully almost everything we send 
them, including the reports of cases of special inter- 
est we prosecute. 

That we have also the goodwill of our police force, 
and of hundreds of our best teamsters, coachmen, 


WORTH TO SOME FOLKS MORE THAN 
A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS PAPER. 

We met at Bethlehem, N. H., some years 
since, a gentleman who has been one of the 
most eminent civil engineers of our country, 
who told us that for years he had used no soap 
in shaving, as he had found that thoroughly 
moistening his beard with cold water answered 

quite as well. 

We acted on his suggestion, and have had no 
use for shaving soap since. 

This suggestion may save some of our readers 
a sight of trouble, and be worth more than a 
year’s subscription for this paper. 

— 
CHANCE TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 

We see that some European inventor has in- 
vented a reflector that will stand all kinds of 
weather and reflect sunlight into dark rooms. 

It seems to us that some American inventor 


might realize a fortune for himself and do a | 


world of good for others by a similar inven- 
tion, which should flood not only our dark and 
north rooms with sunshine, but also our dark 
stables. 

We hope the about ten thousand editors who 
receive our paper this month will call attention 


| to this matter. 


drivers, expressmen, and I think I may truly say of | 


nearly all the best men and women of our city and State. 
That our advice is to choose referees in whom both parties 
have confidence, and abide by their decision. 

If they cannot do that then let the disaffected start 
a “Humane Education Society,” in which they will 
have a field of labor as broad as the world. 

Visitor (after introduction)—‘*Ah! You are the 
famous Dr. T. I have heard so much about. Are you 
still in active practice, doctor?” Rev. Dr. T.—“ Oh, 
no; it is my brother who practices. J preach.” 
— Boston Post. 


| before twelve citizens. 
| he gets it. 
| hang him. 


A TEXAS SHERIFF'S NERVE. 

A tall, wiry man, with a trailing moustache, 
good-humored eyes and a pleasantly modulated 
voice, sat in the gallery of the Binkley House 
at Sherman. He is the sheriff of Grayson 
County — Lee McAfee, who has just made him- 
self famous by standing out successfully 
against a mob. 
angry ‘Texans and saved a negro from summary 
vengeance. If ever a wretch deserved quick 
death this one did. He had assaulted the wo- 
man, and in earrying out his purpose had 
knocked the husband senseless and had beaten 
the children nearly to death. The brute was 
caught with his bloody clothes upon him. 

Armed with shotguns and Winchesters, the 


The mob stood a while looking into that reso- 
lute face, and Texans though they were, they 
turned away. The cause was least worthy, but 
the majesty of the law was vindicated magnijicently. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


BAD PAVING FOR HORSES. 

The following petition, backed up by the 
petitions of our heaviest teamsters, has been 
presented to our Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men : — 


TO THE HONORABLE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF THE 
Ciry OF BosToON. 

Gentlemen: —The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals most respectfully 
represents 

That in consequence of the smooth condition of 
the paving in Kilby and Central streets and Liberty 
Square, great suffering and injury so serious as to 
necessitate their being killed is caused to team and 
other horses, so that some of our best teamsters for- 
bid their drivers to go through those streets. 

On Tuesday morning of the present week six 
horses were reported to me to have fallen in Kilby, 
near State street, and while passing through Central 
street this morning an officer of this Society saw a 
large, fine horse fall twice within ten minutes. 

In this connection I would add that upon our re- 
quest the Paving Division have repeatedly sanded 
the thoroughfares referred to, but this only gives 
temporary and unsatisfactory relief. 

Wherefore our Society respectfully but earnestly 


| prays 


ee McAfee faced a thousand | 


people marched to the jail and demanded the | 


prisoner. 
faces and shook his head. He did not doubt 
that the negro deserved death, but it was his 
duty to hold the negro for the court, and he 


McAfee looked into the desperate | 


would try to do it, even if he died in the at- | 


tempt. 
exhibition of courage as the State of Texas ever 
saw. And that is saying a great deal. At the 
hearing of the case the sheriff escorted the 
negro to and from the court-room with a picked 
band of deputies. The mob stood waiting, 
rope in hand; but the leader, who was a match 
for the dauntless sheriff, was not there. When 
the examination had brought out the whole 
revolting story, the mob at once moved to the 
jail and demanded the surrender. McAfee 
made the crowd a little talk. 

‘* T see before me,” he said, ** men who voted 
for me with the understanding I was to per- 
form all of the duties of sheriff of Grayson 
County. 1 took the oath to perform those 
duties and I gave bond to doit. I conceive it 
to be my duty to protect this prisoner, and I 
am going to do it, though it cost me my life 
and the life of every deputy I have. All I 
desire is that this prisoner shall get a legal trial 
I propose to see that 

Then if you say hang him, Ill 
I am willing he shall be hanged, but 


| he must be hanged legally.” 


The mob backed down before as sine an | 


That the said pavings be removed and something 
more humane and practical be substituted. 
The Massachusetts Society sor the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, by 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
DEHORNING. 

Our good and humane friend, Mr. William P. 
Stearns of Chicago, Ill., writes us as follows: 

‘* After a five years’ test of the John March 
Company’s method, patented, [I can say the 
application of chemical dehorning to the place 
where the horn is to grow, when the calf is 
twenty-four hours old, is nearly or absolutely 
painless because the forces are concentrated 
in obtaining nourishment and that part is 
dormant. . 

The horns do not grow 
ants do not grow horns, and no bad results 
have eyer followed. It saves the expense and 
suffering caused by horns and avoids the crue} 
practice of sawing them off.” 

For full particulars, write Mr. Stearns, 17 
River Street, Chicago, Ill. 


and their descend- 


DEHORNING. 

A letter from Mr. Benj. P. Ware, formerly 
Master of ‘* The Massachusetts State Grange,” 
and for many years President of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society : 

My DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I notice that the subject of dehorning cattle is be- 
ing agitated by some cattlemen, especially at the 
West. The method of dehorning, as usually prac- 
tised, seems to me a very painful and cruel opera- 
tion. The object sought can be accomplished with 
little or no pain, by cutting with a sharp, round- 
pointed knife the embryo horn from the calves to be 
raised, when about three weeks old; then it is but 
mere gristle, and can be easily removed. I recom- 
mend this in the cause of more humane treatment of 
our dumb animals. Very truly yours, 

BENJAMIN P. WARE. 


Clifton, Mass., Oct. 19, 1893. 


FRACTIONS. 

Mamma—‘‘ Bessie, how many sisters has 
your new playmate?” 

Bessie —** He has one, mamma. 


He tried to 


fool me by saying that he had two half-sisters, 
but I guess he didn’t know that I studied frac- 
tions.” — New York Sun. 


OCEAN’S MURMUR. 
BY M. E. MITCHELL. 


Ceaseless, restless, glorious Ocean, 
Ever speaks thy voice to me. 

’Twas the “gathering of the waters” 
The Almighty called the Sea. 


Ever in thy changing presence 
I can read the Hand Divine, 

While each rippling wavelet whispers 
All of praise ard glory Thine. 


Now each foamy, crested billow 
Dancing in the sunshine fair, 

Dashing spray tossed on the sand bank, 
Murmurs gently, “ 7'hou art there.” 


Then anon the dark clouds gather, 

And great Ocean’s storm-swept wave, 
Roaring, dashing, in its fury, 

Tells Thy hand its power gave. 


And when midnight’s Queen in splendor 
Silvers o’er with moonbeams bright 

Thy boundless, grand expanse of water, 
Then from out the tomb of night, 


A “still, small voice,” that lifts the soul 
Upward far, to realms above, 

Tells in every ocean murmur 
Of the mighty God of Love. 


THE BELLS OF NOTRE DAME. 


What though the radiant thoroughfare 
Teems with a noisy throng? 

What though men bandy every where 
The ribald jest and song? 

Over the din of oaths and cries 
Broodeth a wondrous calm, 

And ’mid that solemn stillness rise 
The bells of Notre Dame. 


“ Heed not, dear Lord,” they seem to say, 
“Thy weak and erring child, 

And thou, oh gentle Mother, pray 
That God be reconciled, 

And on mankind, O Christ, our King, 
Pour out thy precious balm.” 

’Tis thus they plead and thus they sing — 
Those bells of Notre Dame. 


And so, methinks, God, bending down 
To ken the things of earth, 

Heeds not the mockery of the town, 
Or cries of ribald mirth; 

Forever soundeth in his ears 
A penitential psalm — 

*Tis thy angelic voice he hears, 
O bells of Notre Dame! 


Plead on, © bells, that thy sweet voice 
May still forever be 
An intercession to rejoice 
Benign Divinity; 
And that thy tuneful grace may fall 
Like dew, a quick’ning balm 
Upon the arid hearts of all — 
O bells of Notre Dame. 
Catholic Standard. 
FATHER HEALY’S WIT. 

One defect in Irish literature is the absence 
of a good collection of the sparkling and 
humorous sayings for which the Irish men and 
women of all ages have been remarkable. 

A story is told that shortly before the ter- 
mination of Mr. Balfour's chief secretaryship 
he entertained among others, Father Healy, 
the wit of Bray. 

Mr. Balfour asked Father Healy if he thought 
that the people of Ireland disliked him as much 
as they pretended. To which Father Healy 
replied : ** Jf they only hated the devil half as much 
the priests of Ireland might take a long holiday.” 
Another story is told of his grace, the present 
archbishop of Cashel, examining a little peas- 
ant boy on the catechism, and asking him 
‘““what was matrimony?” The little fellow 
couldn’t recall the words of the answer, but, 
determined not to be beaten, replied, ‘* Two 
people getting married, your grace.” ‘* Could 
two little boys get married?” pursued the 
archbishop. ‘*Yis, your grace.” ‘‘How is 
that?” ‘ To two little girls, your grace.” 


THE 


TO OUR 500 AGENTS. 


While we authorize everybody in North 
America to canvass for 50 cent subscriptions 
for ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” and allow each to 
retain one half of every such subscription, we 
have only one person in Massachusetts autho- 
rized to canvass for memberships or gifts to our 
two ‘* Humane Societies” — Mr. Eben Shute, of 
Boston. 

If any of our nearly 500 agents in all the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts hear of any 
unauthorized person canvassing for such mem- 
berships or gifts, please promptly notify us. 


—_> 


A MIGHTY SENSIBLE ARTICLE ON 
DOCKING AND OTHER THINGS. 
We are glad to find a mighty sensible article by 


“Chesterfield,” in ‘*The Jamaica Plain News” of Sep- | 


tember 2d, and are sorry that we have only space for 
the following extracts: 

“ George T. Angell, through his own life efforts and 
the channels of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, is doing a grand work. Every 
civilized being owes him a debt of gratitude. For 
one man it is a vast task and he needs help, both by 
words and deeds. With all the boasted civilization of 
our time—a matter we are never allowed to lose 
sight of —a vast number of our people are savages.” 

“ Yesterday I passed a very benevolent looking 
woman. She lives in that sacred realm, the Back Bay. 
Society calls her cultured, winning, benevolent. No 
doubt she is. This gracious lady was riding behind 
a pair of high-stepping horses— beasts, nervy, fret- 
ful, and almost beautiful. To my mind there was 
not enough of them to fill out the complement beauti- 
ful—they possessed no tails. The work of God had 
been criticised by man, and as a result instead of 
graceful tails, two little bobs twitched behind.”’ 

“The reply has been made that horses in the well- 
appointed stables of the rich, blanketed, groomed, 
with darkened stalls, are not troubled with flies 
and hence do not need the caudal appendage 
which a gracious nature bestowed. Times change 
and tails once docked do not grow again. Horses wax 
old, accidents occur, disease ruins, and the superb car- 
riage horse of to-day, the pet of a rich man’s stable, 
may to-morrow be sent a second rate animal to the 
sale stable. Jts next appearance may be in the role of a 
tip-cart horse, or as a drudge ina delivery wagon. A fly 
is no respecter of bob-tatiled horses and the poor creature 
must submit to the tortures, unprotected and powerless.” 

“Nero cut the lids from the eyes of his captured 
foes, and then bound them facing to the sun. Nero 
was a savage. It was a dastardly act. The poor 
wretch doomed to this inhuman torture went mad, 
unable to stand the anguish. Did you ever stop to 
think that flies will bite a creature so that from pain it gets 
maddened and runs away? How does the act of society 
compare with Nero’s pleasantries? An insane man—a 
maddened brute. Wherein the difference?” 

“Show mea good-looking brute and I can find in its 
driver an intelligent man. An animal always re- 
flects its care. Fret a horse and he will be poor, despite 
the best of food.” 

**Some hostlers never ask a horse to ‘stand over’ in 
the stall; that’s not manly, sothey punch or jab witha 
broom or pitchfork. If the horse moves during its 
harnessing, then the halter rope, a strap or stick, with 
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the sauce of several cuss words, is brought into play.” 

“A good hostler is a man worthy of universal re- 
spect; he is the glittering star of exception in a 
black cloud of poor ones. Too many of them treat 
horses as their natural foes. An enemy never con- 
quered. The horse fortunate in a good hostler then 
runs the gauntlet of a fool driver.” 

“Every man can drive a horse. So simple you 
know. Hold the reins; put on the whip; pull one 
rein to go one way, the otherto go another. That is 
the whole science of it. Yes, and that is just about all 
a great many drivers do know.” 

“This is the kind of a man who saws on the bits and 
yells loud enough to raise the dead whenever he 
says ‘‘Whoa.” In fact he is a fool and a curse to 
horsefiesh. Watch the procession of teams along 
some business thoroughfare, and though you never 
owned a horse or cared for one particularly, in less 
than five minutes you will understand why some horses are 
so poor and why every day there are distressing runaways. 
Horses are not machines. There are days when 
like humans they feel ill, tired, out of spirits. The 
hot sultry weather bears just as hard on brute crea- 
tion asitdoesonman. Dodrivers recognize this and 
show it in their treatment? Many timesno. Horses 
are sick sometimes — food distresses them. A crea- 
ture has an appetite. Hay and oats and corn day 
after day is substantial, yet on it there is such a 
thing as ‘“‘off feed.” Why do horses beg and coax for 
grass and a stray tidbit if there is no desire for it? 
I recognize the dangers of colic, but I realize the 
needed satisfaction of taste. Every brute craves a 
relish. These dumb, overworked, pitiful objects. 
There are too many on our streets abused, underfed. 
No wonder a cry goes up from the hearts of good 
men and women in the interest of these faithful 
servants. * * * * 

For years I have had much to do with horses. I 
realize how intelligent they are and for this reason 
I speak. J wish some drivers knew as much as the brutes 
they drive. I wish some brutes could drive their drivers. 

To the reasonable, kindly driver the world owes 
much. The man good to his beast must have a right 
heart, no matter what hisexterior. I understand all 
too little the plans of the universe, but I feel that for 
such a man there isareward somewhere. There are 
those, and Agassiz was of the number, who contend 
that horses have a future life. If s0, some persons 
will have spectres intolerable enough to encounter, 
and for those who cater to the “ Bob-tail Aristocracy’’ 
(vide “Our Dumb Animals.”) We quite agree with 
Mr. Angell’s reference to the Universalist minister 
who, failing to collect his salary, told his congrega- 
tion that ‘if there wasn’t a hell there ought to be.’ 
I should feel a trifle put out with the eternal fitness of 
things ij I thought that the wretches who abuse horses and 
other animals were to escape a time of reckoning.” 

“The way to stopitis very simple. Make such men 
unpopular. Show your disapproval in every way you can. 
Don't patronize teamsters and drivers with horses which 
show the stamp of cruelty and abuse on every thinly cov- 
ered bone. The effort will cost very little and do a 
great deal of good. I will not patronize aman who 
builds up his profits and satiates a savage temper 
on the hide of his horse, for if I did I would be viola- 
ting my own principles by aiding and abetting him. 
If any one cares to open his eyes, there is no need of stray- 
ing away to Africa and the South Sea Islands to find sav- 
ages. Reward for the merciful man—bad luck to the 
unmerciful. All cheer to the fight so successfully waged by 
the society with the formidable appellative. We can do 
something to propagate its principles, and help along 
the cause of preventing the abuse of dumb animals. 

We can and we should.""—CHESTERFIELD. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


New Bands of Mercy. 
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child 
every 


and older person to seize make some other human being or 
opportunity Zo say a kind some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Spring City, Pa. 
Columbian Band. 
P., Norman Williams. 
4 recville, 1g 
Mrs. W. 
aines, Mich. 
Band. 
Mrs. Ann Preston, 
Ch: arleroi, Pa. 
Charleroi, Band. 


Band. 
H. Harte. 


P., Frederick L. Bayley. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tabernacle S. School. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., W.C. Hall. 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., Will Hubbard. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Mr. Wilson. 
Whittier Band, 
P., Mr. Hatch. 

Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Bell. 
Lily Band. 

P., Mrs. Evans. 
Violet Band. 

P., Mrs. Foster. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Pollock. 
Suttercups Band. 
P., Miss Rondthaler. 
Maytiower Band. 
P., Miss Gelston. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Keehn. 

I'll Try Band. 

Mr. Wallick. 
Tuberose Band. 
P., Mrs. Ingram, 
Hy: icinth Band, 

Mrs. Kahlo. 

Neverfail Band. 
P., Mr. Montgomery. 
G. T. Angell Band. 
P., W.H. Hobbs. 
Goldsmith Band. 

Mr. King. 

Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Barnes. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Miss George. 
Hope Band. 

P., Miss Stewart. 
Star Band. 

P., Miss Lorr. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mrs. McCoy. 
Morning Glory Band. 
P., Mrs. Hall. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. A. A. Young. 


Geo. Washington Band, 


P., Mr. Dark. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Mr. Anderson, 
Henry Bergh Band. 
P., Mr. Chestnut. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Mr. Scott. 
Canary Band. 
P., Miss Grubb. 
Robin Band. 
P., Miss Wilson, 
Bluebird Band. 

., Miss S. Stewart. 
Dove Band. 
P., Miss Carmen. 
Humming bird Band, 
iss Newcomer, 
L ii: ac Band. 
P., Mrs. Bryan. 
Clov er Leaf Band. 
P., Mrs. Todd. 
Geranium Band. 

., Mrs. G. Carter. 
Snowball Band. 
P., Mrs. McLean. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., Mrs. Hubbard. 
Audubon Band, 
P., Judge Reinhard. 
Thorean Band. 


> Awake Band. 
P., Mr. Wilson. 

Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Elvin. 


Willing Workers Band. 


P., Mr. Bond. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Mr. Zimmer. 

Tou h-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. Gord. 

Snowdrop Band. 

Mrs. Moore. 
Plymouth S. School, 

Golden Rule Band. 
?., E. E. Griffith. 
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Lily Band. 
P., Miss Allgiee. 
Pansv Band. 
P., Miss Conien. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Townsend. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. Chipman. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Mrs. Runnels. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Jones. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Hufford. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Dark. 
Buttercups Band, 
P., Miss Piper. 
Morning Glory Band. 
P., Miss Ingersoll. 
I'll Try Band, 
P., Mr. McGregory. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Alliedin. 
Hope Band, 
P., Miss Hough, 
Star Band. 
P., Miss Bell. 
He Iping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Bell. 
Ww ide Awake Band. 
» Mrs. Dewhurst. 
- Paul’s Epis. S. School. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Thomas C. Moore. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Lockridge. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. A. O. Jones. 
Violet Band. 
Mrs. Ensey. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Stilz. 
Pansy Band, 
P., Mrs. Meddaugh. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Byfield. 
Hope Band. 
P., Miss Hartman. 
Nevertail Band. 
P., Mr. Mort, 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Stilz. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Bingham. 
Rule Band. 
A. 
Sand. 
P., Miss Willard, 
Herkimer, 
Fort Daytor Band. 
P., Hattie Lyon. 
Custer City, Pa. 
Hollow Band. 
, Leon Lamb. 
ci arksville Ark, 
- Band. 
B, rcy Borland, 
Herkimer, 
Columbian Band. 


» P., Ruby M. Lyon, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
First Baptist S. School. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., F. W. Douglas. 
Golden Rule Band. 

, M. A. Potter. 
May flower Band. 
Miss Day. 
Lily Band, ~ 
P., Miss Butler. 
Rose Band. 

» Miss Helin. 
Butte reups Band. 

» Miss Taylor. 
ly ii Try Band. 

Mrs. Foster. 
illing Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Keith. 
Neverfail Band. 
P., Mr. Crowell. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Spotwell, 
Hel Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Sutton, 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mrs. Atkins, 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Noe, 
Band. 

, Miss Shalle nburger. 
Daisy Band, 

» Florence Foster. 
Forget- me-not Band, 

-» Sara Foster, 

Sunbeam Band, 
P., Miss Carroll. 
Hope Band, 
P., Miss Holloway. 
Star Band. 
P., Miss Dearborn, 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss J. Holloway. 
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Little Helpers Band, 

P., Miss Durler. 

Morning Glory Band. 

P., Mrs. Hanna, 

Snow Ball Band. 

P., Mrs, Coburn. 
G. TT. Angell Band. 

P., Prof. East. 

Audubon Band. 

Mr. Pickens. 

Henry Bergh Band, 

P., Mr. Dyer. 
Central Christian S. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 

P., Howard Cale. 
Longfellow Band. 

Mrs. McKee. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Roberts, 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Elstun. 
Violet Band. 

?,, Miss Ashbrook, 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Christie. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Lucas. 
Band. 
P., Miss Drogie. 
Butterc ups Bz and. 
P., Miss Ford. 

Vil Try Band. 
P., Mr. Elstun. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mr. Morgan. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Holt. 
Neverfail Band, 

P., Mr, Barnett. 
org et-me-not Band. 

Mrs. MeQuillin, 

Ath antic City, N. 


J. 
Mercer Memorial House Band. 


P., Mr. E. L. Brinton, 
Herkimer, N. Y 
Royal Band. 
P., Grace A. Moore. 
Canton, Minn. 
Canton Band. 
P., Mrs. M. Tollefson. 
Lynn, Ind. 
Indiana Band. 
P., Angie Norman, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Eugenia Beard. 
Lilac Band. 
P., Aldyth Mitchell. 
Daughters of Mercy Band. 
P., Ida N. Hessler. 
Greensboro, Ind. 
Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., R.S. Tice. 

Pansy Band. 
P., Mrs. R. S. Tice. 
Lily Band. 

P oer, 

New Cc astle, Ind. 

I'll Try Bz und, 
P., Edna Harter. 
Snyder, Ind, 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., 1. H. Meredith, 
Neverfail Band. 

?,, Anna Cox, 
Maple Valley, Ind. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Elias E. Stewart. 
Knightstown, Ind. 

Lily Band. 
P., Bessie Cameron, 
Maple Valley, Ind. 
Golden Rule Band, 

P., J. M. Stewart. 
Ogden, Ind. 

Byrkit Public School Band. 
P., Mamie Griffin. 
Knightstown, Ind. 

Vil Try Band. 

P., Asa Sample. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
2d Presb. S.S. 
Excelsior Band, 

P., D. W. Coftin. 
Golden Rule Band, 

P., R. C. Miller, 

Rose Band. 

P., Kennith G. Reed. 
Lily Band. 

P., Mrs. Lodge. 

jolet Band. 

Mrs. McBride. 
Band, 
P., Mrs. Milburn, 

I’ ll Try Band, 

P., Shover. 
Neverfi iil Band. 

P., T. H. Sparm. 
Willing Workers Band, 


, Fred Mayer. 
| 17000 Helping Hand Band, 
| W 


Maine, 


| 17014 
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17001 
17002 
17003 
17004 
17005 
17006 


Wide Awake Band. 
P., 1. C. Hays. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Agnes Dilkes. 
Verbena Band. 
P., Anna Wildman, 
Tulip Band, 
P., Mrs. D. L. Wood, 
Snowball 
» Mrs. W. P. Maine. 
Pansy Ba 
, Ella Kirby. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Anna McKenzie. 
Hope Band. 
P., Mrs. McCrea. 
Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Wheeler. 
Sunbeam Band. 
Miss Walker. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Miss Warner. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss Greene. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Shover. 
Canary Band. 
P., Lulu Spann. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Anna Spann. 
Grace M, E. S. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
. Kraft. 
Vil Tr ‘ry Band. 
P., N. H. Nirnal. 
Busy Workers Band, 
P., Mrs. Allen. 
Neverfail Band. 
P., Mrs. Nirnal. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Bretney. 
Willing Workers Band, 
G. W. Gad. 
Buttercups Band. 
P., Mrs. Kelsey. 
Lily Band. 
Mrs. Tamblyn, 
Longfellow Band. 
- McKee, 
Rose ‘Band. 
P., Eliza McElwel. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss McElwel, 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Finch. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
. F. Thresher. 
Lyons, N. Y. 
Lyons Band. 
P., Arte Meade. 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Margaret ‘Sangster Band. 
P., Florenria A. Lewis. 
Newbe rg, Oregon, 
Cordoliver Band. 
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Miss Celinda Haynes, 


Alt: amont, N. Y. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Mrs. Minnie Fowler. 
Harvey, Ill. 
First M. E. S. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Rufus Rerker. 
17034 Pansy Band. 
., Miss Newton. 

17035 Daisy Band. 

P., Miss Southwick. 
17036 ily Band. 

P., Miss Miller. 
17037 Mayflower Band. 
17038 
17039 


17032 


17033 


P., Mrs. Hinsdale. 
Rose Band, 
» Mrs. Jente. 

6 iolet Band. 

P., Mrs. Welch, 
Snowball Band. 
P., Mrs. Smith. 
17041 Tulip Band. 

.» Mrs. James. 
G. T. Angell Band. 
P., Mr. Milford. 
Whittier Band, 
P., Mr. Miller. 
Longfellow Band, 
P., Mr. Shawl. 
Band. 

Mr. Mooar. 
ii Try Band. 

, Mr. Young. 
Wide Awake Band, 
P., Miss Frances, 
Helping Hand Band. 

-» Mrs. Mooar, 
Hope Band, 

P., Mrs. Searight. 
Star Band. 

» Mrs. Haines. 

Sunbe am Band. 
P., Mrs. Petty. 
Cong. S. School. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., A. W. Campbell. 
ese Golden Rule Band, 
P., F. E. Smith, 
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| 17054 I'll Try Band. 


| 17055 Lily Ba 


| 17087 


17093 


E.'S. Chandler, 


nd. 
Miss Mynard. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss McFarlane. | 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Chandler. 
17 Neverfail Band. 
P., W.L. Coryell. 
Willing Workers Band. 
, W. H. Albertson, 

M: ay flower Band. 
P., Mrs. Osgood, 
Hope Band. 
P., Mrs. Anderson, 
Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Myers. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Holmes. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Lawson, 
Hel »ing Hand Band. 

, Mr. Fisher. 
Busy Workers Band. 

, Mr. Anderson. 
First Baptist S. S. 
Neverfail Band. 
P,E. Adsley. 
ri Try Band. 
P., Hattie Snow. i 
Hope Band. 
P., Mary Little. 
Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Gardener. | 
Sunbeam Band. | 
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17059 
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17071 
., Mrs. Barnes. 
Helping Hand Band, 
P., Mrs. Green, 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mrs. Guile. 
Band. 
Franklin. 
hitter Band. 
» Mr. Bailey. 
Goldenrule B: and, 
P., A. A. Besimer. 
Geo W ashington Band, 
, 5. G. Holyoke. 
Pans Band. 
P., Maude Besimer. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Farley. 
17 Busy Workers Band. 

r. Barnes. 
Presbyterian S, School. 
Whittier Band. 

P., E. R. Webber. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Redman, 
Goldenrule Band. 
P., Joseph Flint. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Drake. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Mrs. Flint. 
Hope Band. 
P., A. R. Webber. 
United Brethren S. School. 
Goldenrule Band, 
P., H. E. Geyer. 
Try Band. 
P., David Mower. 
Neverf: ail Band. 
, W. I. Beaty. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Manny. 
Hope Band. 
Null. 
Christian S. School, 
Hope Band. 
P., G. W. Nance. 
ar Band, 
, Maggie Nichols, 
Band 
, Belle g 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs, Scoon, 
ii Try Band, 
P., J.C. Figg. 
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A CAT FAMILY. 

A teacher asked her class 
to name jive different mem- 
bers of the ‘‘cat” family. 
Nobody answered till at last 

‘one little girl raised her 
hand. ‘* Well,” said the 
{|teacher, encouragingly. 
| ‘*Father Cat, Mother Cat and 
three little kittens 


A horse can travel a mile 
| without moving more than 
| four feet. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


AMONG THE APPLES. 


Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap — 
Pippins, rounded and mellow; 
Greenings for winter keep; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of the saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing 
The cheek of a northern spy. 
Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together 
Russet and pippin meet. 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath, like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 
Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam, lost from the sky, 
When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly; 
And when the snew is flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 
Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor. 
Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That no tropic land can mend or 
Take from this frosty clime — 
Fruit for the hearthstone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy! 
Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
THOMAS S. CoLLIER. 


HARD TO RECOGNIZE AS BOB. 

At Antietam, just after the artillery had been 
sharply engaged, the Rockford (Virginia) bat- 
tery was standing awaiting orders. General 
Lee rode by and stopped a moment. A dirty- 
faced driver of about seventeen said to him: 
‘General, are you going to put us in again?” 

Think of such a question from such a source, 
addressed to the general of the army, es- 
pecially when that general's name was Lee! 

‘“Yes, my boy,” the stately officer kindly 
answered, ‘‘I have to put youin again. But 
what is your name? Your face seems familiar 
to me somehow.” 

‘*T don’t wonder you didn’t know me, sir, 
I’m so dirty,” laughed the lad, ‘* but I°m Bob.” 

It was the general's youngest son, whom he 
had thought safe at the Virginia military 
institute.— Washington Post. 


OUR CIVIL WAR. 

Just across the dusty country road, opposite 
the station, was a china tree. It stood in the 
corner of the zigzag fence; its brown limbs 
were bare save for the great clusters of pale 
gold berries which they had held aloft against 
the blue sky. Three robins were feasting on 
the berries. The tree, as if by some caprice, 
had tossed down all its yellow leaves; the 
brown earth welcomed them, and there they 
lay shining in the sunlight, says ‘‘ The Blue and 
Gray.” 

She stood beneath the tree, gowned in coarse 
gray, homespun, home-dyed; the large hat 


shading her face. Soft hair, black as the eyes 
so full of splendor, a complexion like the petals 
of a magnolia, a face whose every feature told 
of birth or blood, she stood in this rough garb 
caused by the war. 

Down the railroad she strained her eager eyes, 
shading them with one small, white hand, while 
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the other, tight-clasped, held the letter with 
the precious words: ‘J shall be with you Mon- 
day.” On the other side of the low fence, amid 
the sassafras bushes, Mammy Dilly, black, fat 
and jolly, rested her arms on the top rail. 
‘* Dey be here pres‘ney, honey. I mighty anx- 
ious to see my boy and Marse Hugh. I know 
Isham come ef Marse Hugh come; dey’ll git ’em 
furlough togedder, dey’s so constan’. Dar de 
train now!” 

It came nearer; it stopped. Isham stepped 
out of the baggage car, wearing an old army 
cap and a gray jacket with red trimmings. 

‘Howdy, Isham! Howdy! Whar Marse 
Hugh?” 

‘*My Gord, mammy, is dat you? Is dat 
Miss Marg’et yander? O, mammy, teck Miss 
Marg‘et back to de house.” 

“You fool, boy! How I gwine teck Miss 
Marg’et back to de house when Marse Hugh 
comin’ home?” 

Men were lowering something from the bag- 
gage car; Isham saw it through a rain of sud- 
den tears, and taking off his cap, said, with 
bowed head: ‘‘ Marse ugh — done — done come 
home —to stay, mammy—wid a bullet in his 
breas’.”” 


GATHERING THE APPLES. 


think of takingtsnuff.” 


A gray heap lay under the china tree; a face 
still and pallid amid the yellow leaves shining 
in the sunlight. 


FOR THE LAWYERS. 

In the incident related below, a boy twelve 
years old conquered a smart and shrewd law- 
yer fighting for a bad cause. 

Walter was the important witness, and one 
of the lawyers, after cross-questioning him 
severely said: 

‘¢ Your father has been talking to you and 
telling you how to testify, hasn’t he?” 

‘* Yes,” said the boy. 

‘¢ Now,” said the lawyer, ‘‘just tell us how 
your father told you to testify.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the boy, modestly, *‘ father told 
me that the lawyers would try and tangle me, but 
if I would just be careful and tell the truth I could 
tell the same thing every time.” 

The lawyer didn’t try to tangle up that boy 
any more.—Mass. Ploughman. 


A gentleman once asked the celebrated Dr. Aber- 
nethy if he thought the moderate use of snuff would 
injure the brain. ‘No, sir,” was Abernethy’s reply; 
“for no man with a single ounce of brain;would ever 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. in September, 
Fines and witness fees, $196.28. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Frank O. Small, $10; Sam’l A. Hopkins, $10; Mrs. 
J.C. Jordan, $10; Miss Mary Wyman, $5; F.W. Welch, 
$5; Chas. E. Butler, $5; Mrs. B. F. Tryon, $5; Edmund 
Quincy, $5; Geo. S. Merriam, $5; Miss E. F. Bisbee, 
$5; John B. Stebbins, $3; Mr. S.C. Howard, $2; M. G. 
Morse, $2; H. L. Sherman. $2; Geo. S. Taylor, $2; 
Mrs. Esther Willard, $2; Miss A. H. Williams, $2; 
Mrs. D. A. Alden, $0.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


G. M. Morton, T. H. Dodge, J. Mayher, R. O. Morris, 
R. H. Moore, Miss L. Derby, Mrs. C. J. Rice, J. M. 
Robbins, C. D. Paige, E. L. Parker, C. A. Pepper, C. 
F. Pinkham, P. F. Goodwin, Miss Lydia Cherry, S. P. 
Smith, J. W. Stevens, Mrs. M. E. Starbuck, J. A. 
Brewer, B.H. Spaulding, M. Morean, G. B. Williams, 
Mrs. A. G. Weeks, Jr., E. A. Whitman, Dr. J. H. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. M. Sawyer, H. P. Upham, G. W. 
Ward, E. D. Humphrey, A. N. Swain, N. P. Wood, 
Mrs. S. B. Thompson, Mrs. C. D. Webber, Mrs. M. L. 
Webster, L. Williams, G. H. Whitcomb, Mrs. C. L. 
Wilder, Geo. F. Hewett, F. W. Stearns, Cyrus Spauld- 
ing, A. R. Tower, Miss M. A. Witter, C. Brimblecome, 
L. S. Haskin, G. W. Olney, J. Winter, Mrs. G. E. 
Lester, Miss F. Charles, R. C. Ward, Mrs. 8. K. Law- 
rence, Dr. C. W. Stickney, Holyoke Wood & Coal Co., 
A Subscriber, A. B. Gale, Mrs. L. James, Mrs. M. G. 
Ware, Miss E. Griffis. 

Total, $136.50. 


American Humane Education Society for literature 
and sundries, $155.40. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Sarah H. Taber, $12.50; C. B. Fillebrown & Co., $5; 
Miss E. A. Gordon, $3.25; Mrs. F. Leibrandt, $4; Mrs. 
E. B. French, $3; W. H. Foster, $2; Mr. Sprague. 
$1.75; Mrs. W. L. Cadwallader, $1.75; W. P. Trueblood, 
$0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

J. C. Fernald, P. Billingsley, Mrs. C.J. Pickford, G. 
S. McCurdy, E. Bunnell, H. B. Williams, C. O. Pratt, 
Mrs. C. F. G. Latham, Spencer, Brown & Salmon, 
Martha Dodgson, Mrs. R. C. Hall, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, 
Mrs. P. W. Symmes, Emily Howland, Mrs. G. G. 
Matthes, Mrs. W. W. Wiley, E. E. Caswell, Anna C. 
Wellington, Miss L. Bowie, J. W. Sanders, Miss M. 
M. Fiske, Louise H. Lelere, J. H. T. Jackson, Mrs. 
M. S. Symonds, C. B. Botsford. 

FirtTy CENTS EACH. 

Helen M. Hunt, Mrs. J.C. Jones, 8. P. Terrell, M. 
Gifford, N. W. Garrettson, Geo. M. Thompson, E. P. 
Damon, G.° Shurtleff, Mrs. D. A. Alden, Miss L. 
Lambdin, Elizabeth Deblois, Mrs. Campbell, Miss F. 
J. Hillier, Johnson & Kilby, Mrs. C. A. Humphries, 
G. W. Reed, Mrs. A. Locke, Mrs. J. H. Allen, Miss J. 
F. Beal, W. F. Howe, F. Serex, Miss C. G. Ewen, Mrs. 
c. S. Haley, Mrs. Wm. Reed, H. Brane, R. Marden, W. 
Denham, Lizzie Curtis, H. A. B. Punderson, Miss E. 
Thomson, Charlotte L. Wright, P. E. Hemenway, 
Mrs. F. H. Curtis, Lucy C. Ware, W. P. Stearns, Mary 
S. Wood, Miss M. K. Munroe, Mrs. J. M. Stickney, M. 
E. Haviland. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $7.01. 

Total, $85.51. 

Publications sold, $68.05. 

Total, $641.74. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in September. 
Mrs. E. B. Bryant, $10; Clarence W. Jones, $10; “A 
Friend,” $5; Mrs. Fanny G. L., $3; Mrs. W. W. Wiley, 
$2; Mrs. Lura Springer, $0.26. 


And from sales of Black Beauty. 


Mary Applin, $5; G. B. Arnold, $6; John Wana- 
maker, $5; Robert Allyn, $5; James A. Coe & Co., 
$10; Miss S. J. Eddy, $41.67. 


Allothers in sums of less than five dollars, $44.06. 
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HE WOULD HAVE HAD MORE SENSE. 


Lord Cockburn, after a long stroll, sat down ona 
hillside beside a shepherd and observed that the 
sheep selected the coldest situation for lying down. 

“Mac,” said he, “I think if I were a sheep I should 
certainly have preferred the other side of that hill.” 

The shepherd answered, ‘‘Ay, my lord; but if ye 
had been a sheep ye would have had mair sense;” 
and Lord Cockburn was never tired of relating the 
story and turning the laugh on himself.—London Tit- 
Bits. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE HORSE DESTROYED. 


THE CRUEL OVER-CHECK. 


HE FIXED IT. 

A few days ago, while walking through Arch 
street, Boston, just at the hour when empty 
trucks are standing there, and while the horses 
are struggling to get their oats out of their detest- 
able nose-bags — while the drivers are off eating 
their dinner — I noticed a truck-horse uneasily 
turning and twisting his head from side to side 
as if in search of somebody or something. I 
watched him for a moment or two, and con- 
cluding that the nose-bag had become disar- 
ranged was about to cross the street to see if I 
could re-adjust it. As I stepped forward the 
horse seemed to have been struck with a new 
idea. He lifted his head, and for a moment 


looked steadily up the street in front of him. | 
He shook | 


Suddenly his whole aspect changed. 
himself, gave a snort of satisfaction, as if he 
had discovered what he had been looking for, 
and with his head high in the air and his ears 
pricked up, he moved briskly forward. Much 
interested, [followed him. Arrived at the cor- 
ner of Franklin street he deliberately halted at 
the tail of an empty truck standing there, and rest- 
ing his nose-bag upon it, contentedly Jinished his 
oats. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS PROUD OF 
HIS MOTHER. 

There are few eminent men who have not 
said that their success in life was largely owing 
to their mother’s teaching, and who have not 
been proud of the many illustrations of this 
truth. 

The mother of John Quincy Adams said in a 
letter, written when he was twelve years old: 

‘“*T would rather see you laid in a grave than 
grow up a profane and graceless boy.” 

Not long before the death of Mr. Adams a 
gentleman said to him, ‘* I have found out who 
made you.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Adams. 

The gentleman replied, ‘* I have been reading 
the published letters of your mother.” 

‘“* If,” this gentleman relates, ‘* I had spoken 
that dear name to some little boy who had been 
for weeks away from his mother, his eyes could 
not have flashed more brightly than did the 
eyes of that venerable man when I pronounced 
the name of his mother. He stood up in his 
peculiar manner and said: * Yes, sir; all that is 
good in me I owe to my mother.’ 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in September. 
Whole number dealt with, 252; animals taken from 
work, 27; horses and other animals killed, 66. 


Report of Country Agents for last Quarter. 


Whole number dealt with, 803; animals taken from 
work, 257; killed, 220. 


We regret to learn of the death of Alonzo 
Sewell Fiske, who has been a most faithful and 
valuable agent of our Society in Weston for 
over twenty years. He was one of the most 
valued and prominent citizens of that town. 


“* Our Dumb Animals’ ought to be a text-book in 
all our schools.” — Dansville Express. 


“One of the brightest and best papers that can be 
_ put into the home.” — Plattsburgh Sentinel. 


“Among our many exchanges none is more wel- 
come.” — Grove City Telephone. 


“Noone can read it without benefit and approval.” 
Easton ( Pa.) Call. 


“ Bravely, intelligently and handsomely publish- 
ed.” — Union Co. (N. J.) Standard. 


“This little paper of Mr. Angell’s is a jewel.” — 
Advertiser, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


A lady asked an astronomer if the moon was 
inhabited. 

“Madam,” he replied, ‘I know of one moon in 
which there are always @ man and a woman.” 

“What is that?” 

“The honeymoon.” 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell . +  2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No.or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 2 $0.25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or 

Care of Horses ° 

Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T 


2.00 
45 

1.10 

1.50 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell . . 60 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 1.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

A 1 1.00 “ 


Fifty.two” Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° ° 2.00 * 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each, 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each, 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
all parts of the United States. 
aay Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
4 the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
oston. 


Postage free to 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual - $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual . 1000| Branch . ..... 10 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Socigety P. C. A. 


Active Life . . $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life. 50 00| Children’s . . . . 10 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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